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that they infer that the man has wounded it, and that
he may wound and hurt them, and that he is therefore
to be avoided in the future ? No psychologist would
now accept this anthropomorphic interpretation of the
facts. If the behaviour we are considering were that
of savage men, or even of a community of philosophers
and logicians, such an account would err in ascribing
the change of behaviour to a purely intellectual process.
Shall we, then, say that the sudden loud sound of the gun
excites the instinct of fear, and that, because the per-
ception of this sound is constantly accompanied by the
visual perception of the human form, the idea of the latter
becomes associated with the idea of the sound, so that
thereafter the sight of a man reproduces the idea of the
sound of the gun, and hence leads to the excitement of
the instinct by way of its innately organised afferent inlet,
the system of auditory neurones ? This would be much
nearer the truth than the former account; some such
interpretation of facts of this order has been offered by
many psychologists and very generally accepted.1 Its
acceptance involves the attribution of free ideas, of the
power of representation of objects independently of sense-
presentation, to whatever animals display this kind of
modification of instinctive behaviour by experience-
that is to say, to all the animals save the lowest; and
there are good reasons for believing that only man and
the higher animals have this power. We are therefore
driven to look for a still simpler interpretation of the facts,
and such a one is not far to seek. We may suppose that
since the visual presentation of the human form repeatedly
accompanies the excitement of the instinct of fear by
the sound of the gun, it acquires the power of exciting
directly the reactions characteristic of this instinct, rather
than indirectly by way of the reproduction of the idea
of the sound ; i.e.> we may suppose that, after repetition
of the experience, the sight of a man directly excites the
instinctive process in its affective and conative aspects
only; or we may say, in physiological terms, that the

1 It is, e.g., the interpretation proposed by G. H. Schneider in his
work, Der Tierische Wille ; it mars this otherwise excellent book.